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FROM THE EDITORS: 



Dear Reader, 

We are proud to dedicate the pages of this issue to the 
outstanding scholarship presented at the First UT Spanish 
Second Language Acquisition Symposium (SSLAS) held on 
October 3 and 4, 1997, at the University of Texas at Austin. 
Sponsored by UT’s College of Liberal Arts and Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese, with additional support from McGraw- 
Hill Publishers and the Centro Bilingue-Multicultural of 
Cuernavaca, Mexico, the Symposium drew large audiences to hear 
key speakers Susan Gass (Michigan State University), Judith 
Liskin-Gasparro (University of Iowa), James Lee (Indiana 
University), and Bill VanPatten (University of Illinois). Other 
invited speakers were Barbara Gonzalez-Pino (University of Texas 
at San Antonio), Margaret Ann Kassen (Catholic University of 
America), Michael Thomas (University of Mary Hardin Baylor), 
and Dolly Young (University of Tennessee at Knoxville). All of 
these presenters, with the exception of Susan Gass, are alumni of 
UT-Austin. 

The articles included in this special issue exemplify the four 
major strands of research presented at the Symposium: discourse 
analysis of learner production, acquisition of syntax and 
phonological features, testing, and multimedia applications. In 



the area of discourse analysis, Rebecca Jo Bearden (“Discourse 
Features of Oral Production at the Novice Level”) investigates 
Novice-Level oral production, a proficiency level that has received 
little attention in the past and is insufficiently described in the 
ACTFL Guidelines. She examines the salient discourse features of 
this level and proposes oral production tasks that are most 
appropriate for eliciting samples that best reveal Novice learners’ 
performance. The second article of this group is that of Dale Koike 
and Fanny Hinojosa (“A Discourse Approach to the Assessment of 
Foreign Language Oral Proficiency”), who propose a global 
discourse approach to classroom assessment of oral proficiency for 
the advanced levels. According to this approach, the assessor 
compares actual learner production for a given task to the 
discourse pattern of a model, which in turn reflects the top-down 
organization used by most Advanced-level learners and native 
speakers for that task. After describing what learners of the 
Intermediate and Advanced levels say for a particular stimulus 
and comparing their responses to the pattern in the model, the 
authors propose a set of descriptors for varying levels of 
production. 

The next four articles address the acquisition of particular 
Spanish grammatical morphemes and phonological features. 
Those dealing with grammar include a study by Maria Ramirez- 



Mayberry (“Acquisition of Spanish Definite Articles by Native 
English-Speaking Learners of Spanish”), who examines written 
samples from beginning Spanish learners and analyzes, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, the stages by which the learners 
acquire Spanish definite articles. She accounts for the stages of 
acquisition in terms of simplification, communicative value, and 
frequency of input (VanPatten, 1987). The other article concerning 
morphemes is that of Christopher Gascon (“The Spanish Psych 
Verb Construction: Beginners’ and Intermediate Learners’ Patterns 
of Usage”), who examines the use of Spanish psychological verbs 
(for example, gustar ‘to like) by learners of four semester levels of 
Spanish language study. He discerns apparent stages of psych 
verb acquisition and draws support for his analysis from the work 
on interlanguage by Corder (1978) and Selinker (1972). 

Two articles focus on the acquisition of phonological features. 
Mary Zampini (“The Relationship Between the Production and 
Perception of Second Language Spanish Stops”) investigates the 
acquisition of Spanish voiced and voiceless stop consonants by 
advanced native English speakers. Her data suggest that there is 
not a strong correlation between learners’ ability to perceive 
Spanish stops and their ability to produce them. The study by 
Jeffrey Reeder (“An Acoustic Description of the Longitudinal 
Acquisition of Spanish Phonological Features by English 
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Speaking Adult Learners ”) addresses the acquisition of the 
Spanish vowels, a number of consonants, and other phonemic 
features by four levels of learners. He compares the data from those 
learners with data from of a group of native Spanish speakers. 

The results reveal stages in which learners progress to a more 
Spanish-like production. 

The third group of articles deals with aspects of testing. The 
paper by Barbara Gonzalez-Pino (“Prochievement Testing: 
Matching Instructor Expectations, Student Level, and Task 
Levels”) looks at the role of instructors’ assumptions regarding oral 
tests and identifies areas of discrepancy between testing and 
rating practices. She confirms the need for instructors to delineate 
their specific expectations with respect to learner levels and the 
various features tested. Michael Guerrero’s article (“Current Issues 
in the Spanish Language Proficiency of Bilingual Education 
Teachers”) critically examines the context in which bilingual 
education teachers develop Spanish language proficiency, and he 
finds that the context insufficiently supports their efforts to attain 
the expected high level. He also finds problematic the current 
measures used to gauge proficiency. 

The final article of the collection is that of Margaret Ann 
Kassen (“Multiple Challenges of Multimedia: Development, 
Implementation, and Evaluation in Second Semester Spanish”), 



who gives an overview of the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of multimedia lessons to enhance second language 
listening comprehension. In addition to proposing guidelines for 
the use of multimedia, she describes the Libra authoring system. 

All of these studies represent valuable advances in the field of 
Spanish second language acquisition, and all open new 
perspectives to language acquisition in general. It is our hope that, 
by bringing the work of these Spanish language practitioners and 
researchers together in this single issue, we can encourage you, our 
readers, to explore the questions they have raised and to add your 
vision to the search for answers. 
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Discourse Features of Spanish Oral Production at the Novice Level 

REBECCA JO BEARDEN, The University of Texas at Austin 

Despite the recent emphasis in second language acquisition research o n 
communicative ability, little analysis or description of Novice-Level 
speech has been produced. This paper examines this topic and has two 
primary purposes: first, to describe some of the distinguishing discourse 
features of Spanish oral production at the Novice Level, and second, to 
discuss the methodological implications of these findings. The data con- 
sist of six Oral Proficiency Interviews all rated at the Novice Level by two 
separate interviewer /raters trained by the American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL). The data were analyzed for the 
presence of common discourse features, including cohesive devices, use 
of the first language, negotiation, and scaffolding. Methodological impli- 
cations of the findings are discussed, and finally a revision of the Nov- 
ice-Level ACTFL proficiency guidelines that incorporates the findings of 
the current study is suggested. It is hoped that this investigation will 
help establish a more complete understanding of oral production at the 
lower levels of proficiency and thereby encourage the development of 
teaching and testing procedures designed to fit the needs and skills of the 
students in our foreign language classrooms. 

INTRODUCTION 

Oral proficiency has recently become the subject of much research on 
second language acquisition. Development of oral proficiency testing, begun 
in the early 1950s by the Foreign Service Institute (FSI), was subsequently ap- 
plied to the academic setting with the American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages (ACTFL) Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI). The result was a 
surge of interest in this innovative method that has brought about a pro- 
found change in the goals and attitudes towards the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. The current trend is to teach students to create with the language and 
to use the language to fulfill a variety of functions. This trend is a dramatic 
departure from the traditional methods of foreign language instruction, 
which were described in an editorial published in a major newspaper as "rote 
drill in quirky idioms and irregular verbs" plus "'cultural appreciation' — the 
sampling of tacos, quiche or sauerbraten" (cited in Heilenman and Kaplan, 
1985, p. 71). 

The reality, however, is that even with this newfound emphasis on 
communicative ability, the vast majority of students enrolled in college level 
foreign language classes will probably never progress beyond the ACTFL Nov- 
ice-Level rating. Despite this fact, the majority of research and study involv- 
ing oral proficiency is concerned with the more advanced levels; very little 
analysis or description of Novice-Level speech has been produced. Further- 
more, studies investigating the discourse features of Novice-Level speech are 
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virtually nonexistent. Much re- 
search in recent years has shown the 
critical role that discourse plays in 
the acquisition of a second language. 
It is, therefore, the intention of this 
study to examine some discourse 
features of Spanish OPIs rated at the 
Novice Level. The study has two 
purposes: first, to describe some of 
the distinguishing discourse features 
of oral production at the Novice 
Level, and second, to discuss the 
methodological implications of 
these findings. It is hoped that the 
investigation of these two topics will 
help advance our understanding of 
oral production at the lower levels 
of proficiency and thereby encourage 
the development of teaching and 
testing procedures designed to fit the 
needs and skills of the majority of 
the students in our foreign language 
classrooms. 

BACKGROUND LITERATURE 

The movement towards profi- 
ciency-based teaching and testing 
techniques can be considered to have 
originated in the early 1950s as a re- 
sult of an initiative by the FSI to de- 
velop meaningful verbal descrip- 
tions of various skill levels in order 
to find a more accurate measure of 
the ability of foreign service officers 
to function in their overseas as- 
signments. The FSI scale that was 
developed identified five proficiency 
levels, ranging from Level 1, Ele- 
mentary Proficiency: Able to satisfy 
routine travel needs and minimum 
courtesy requirements, to Level 5, 
Native or Bilingual Proficiency: 
Speaking proficiency equivalent to 
that of an educated native speaker. 
In an effort to make these descrip- 



tions more applicable and useful in 
an academic setting, ACTFL subse- 
quently revised the FSI scale to in- 
clude more and finer-tuned levels at 
the lower end. Recognizing that 
most students of foreign language 
never reach proficiencies above a 
Level 3 on the FSI scale, the ACTFL 
scale acknowledged that more levels 
were needed to characterize and 
evaluate the oral proficiency of high 
school and college-level foreign lan- 
guage students. For this reason, the 
ACTFL scale does not include cate- 
gories above the Level 3 on the FSI 
scale. 

The implementation of profi- 
ciency-based learning has been gain- 
ing popularity in academic settings 
ever since the development of the 
ACTFL scale. Heilenman and 
Kaplan (1985) explain that, in the 
more traditional approaches, "the 
assumption seems to have been that 
learning a foreign language equals 
learning that language's structure, 
along with a generous amount of 
vocabulary, all carefully sequenced 
and spooned out in judicious doses. 
Enough of these doses, successfully 
swallowed, presumably result in 
functional language knowledge. It 
sounds nice. It sounds logical. It 
sounds as if it should work. But it 
doesn't" (p. 58). They contend that 
proficiency-based curriculum design 
and testing is an idea whose time 
has come. As they explain, 
"Proficiency is seen as a superordi- 
nate goal that represents more than 
the sum total of all discrete items 
learned and that attempts to balance 
accuracy with fluency and learning 
about a language with providing the 
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opportunity to learn a language by 
using it" (p. 59). 

Despite the growing enthusi- 
asm for proficiency-oriented testing 
and instruction in academic settings, 
there is a paucity of studies investi- 
gating the lowest proficiency levels. 
This lack of research is even more 
striking in light of Heilenman and 
Kaplan's statement that 80% of for- 



eign language students currently en- 
rolled in college-level foreign lan- 
guage courses will not likely prog- 
ress beyond the Novice Level (p. 70). 
The most detailed information to be 
found about Novice-Level oral pro- 
duction is the generic descriptions of 
the 1986 ACTFL proficiency guide- 
lines themselves, which are repro- 
duced below. 



Novice 


Novice level is characterized by an ability to communicate 
minimally with learned material. 


Novice-Low 


Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a 
few high-frequency phrases. Essentially no functional 
communicative ability. 


Novice-Mid 


Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and 
learned phrases within very predictable areas of need, al- 
though quantity is increased. Vocabulary is sufficient only 
for handling simple, elementary needs and expressing ba- 
sic courtesies. Utterances rarely consist of more than two 
or three words and show frequent long pauses and repeti- 
tion of interlocutor's words. Speaker may have some diffi- 
culty producing even the simplest utterances. Some Nov- 
ice-Mid speakers will be understood only with great diffi- 
culty. 


Novice-High 


Able to satisfy partially the requirements of basic commu- 
nicative exchanges by relying heavily on learned utter- 
ances but occasionally expanding these through simple re- 
combinations of their elements. Can ask questions or 
make statements involving learned material. Shows signs 
of spontaneity, although this falls short of real autonomy 
of expression. Speech continues to consist of learned ut- 
terances rather than of personalized, situationally adapted 
ones. Vocabulary centers on areas such as basic objects, 
places, and most common kinship terms. Pronunciation 




may still be strongly influenced by first language. Errors 
are frequent and, in spite of repetition, some Novice-High 
speakers will have difficulty being understood even by 
sympathetic interlocutors. 
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Other researchers have made 
very limited observations as to the 
nature of Novice-Level speech. 
These observations, like the ACTFL 
descriptions themselves, usually 
characterize oral production in 
terms of the components of Higgs 
and Clifford's (1982) Functional Tri- 
section. This measurement identi- 
fies three components of language 
use that constitute the global rating 
at each proficiency level: function, 
which refers to the linguistic tasks 
the learner is able to complete suc- 
cessfully; content, which describes 
the setting in which those tasks are 
performed; and accuracy, which re- 
fers to the grammar, pronunciation, 
and syntax of the text. 

With regard to function, 
Heilenman and Kaplan (1985) state 
that "learners [at the Novice Level] 
are more accurately characterized by 
what they are incapable of doing 
than by what they succeed in doing" 
(p. 58). Bragger (1985) concurs that 
"Novice-Level speakers have practi- 
cally no functional ability, although 
they can communicate very simply 
with memorized material" (p. 97). 
Furthermore, the OPI training man- 
ual (Buck, 1989) explains that 

Novice Level speakers have ac- 
quired some of the building 
blocks necessary for creating 
their own utterances, but they 
cannot access and manipulate in- 
dividual elements of learned ma- 
terial and thus can't adapt them 
to express unique, personalized, 
or situation- specific messages. 

Thus the Novice Level speaker is 
essentially limited to reacting to 
the conversational partner in 
highly predictable common 
daily settings and is only mar- 



ginally able to initiate communi- 
cation. (pp. 2-7) 

Finally Valdman and Phillips 
(1977) describe the effect of the Nov- 
ice-Level speaker's limited func- 
tional ability on the development of 
the interlanguage, stating, 

In initial stages of second lan- 
guage learning, the target lan- 
guage serves only a narrowly 
communicative function; as a con- 
sequence, it is acquired in a 
highly deviant form that exhib- 
its all the characteristic features 
of pidginization: emphasis cn 
content words, invariable word 
order, elimination of functors, 
etc. As the target language's 
range of function increases, the 
learner's interlanguage progres- 
sively expands and complexifies. 

(p. 22) 

With regard to content, Omag- 
gio (1986) identifies ten subject areas 
that Novice speakers generally con- 
trol sufficiently to be able to list vo- 
cabulary associated with the subjects 
or ask and answer simple questions. 
These include names of basic objects, 
family members, colors, articles of 
clothing, weather expressions, days 
of the week, months, dates, and 
time. She states that these ten topics 
are known as the "ten desperate 
questions" because they "will often 
elicit some sample of speech when 
all other attempts at conversation 
fail" (p. 16). Omaggio explains that 
speakers at the Novice Level cannot 
create or paraphrase with the lan- 
guage, nor are they adept at handling 
conversation topics that they have 
not rehearsed before. She further 
states that they are not able to handle 
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a survival topic such as checking 
into a hotel or ordering a meal in a 
restaurant. She points out that con- 
trol of these skills is the requirement 
for an Intermediate-Level rating. 

Finally, with regard to accuracy, 
Bragger states that, "at the Novice 
Level, accuracy is defined primarily 
as intelligibility because few if any 
grammar structures exist in the 
speech to warrant discussion of the 
precision of the message conveyed" 
(pp. 97-98). 

Omaggio (1986) explains that ac- 
cording to the Relative Contribution 
Model proposed by the Interagency 
Language Roundtable, different as- 
pects of language use will play vary- 
ing roles of importance in the global 
rating of oral interviews, depending 
on the proficiency level. Thus, at the 
Novice Level, vocabulary is the 
most important element in the 
speaker's attempts to communicate, 
while pronunciation, grammar, flu- 
ency, and sociolinguistic appropri- 
ateness are considered to a lesser de- 
gree in the global rating at this level. 

Omaggio stuns up the nature of 
Novice-Level speech by stating, 
"Essentially, the Novice-Level in- 
terview is like an oral achievement 
test, since the learner can produce 
little more than what he or she has 
learned in the course of his exposure 
to the target language" (p. 340). 

DATA COLLECTION 

The current study analyzed six 
OPIs conducted by an ACTFL- 
certified interviewer. The data con- 
sisted of two interviews rated at the 
Novice-Low (NL) level, two rated at 
Novice-Mid (NM), and two at Nov- 
ice-High (NH). Each interview was 
evaluated by two raters, and agree- 
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ment on the rating was reached in 
each case. The oral interviews 
ranged from 5 to 15 minutes and 
were taped and later transcribed by 
the researcher. 

The NL-level interviews were 
the shortest. Both began with a series 
of personal questions such as 
"Where are you from?", "Where do 
you live now?", "Do you like it 
here?", and "What classes are you 
taking?" The second task in the NL- 
level interviews required the learn- 
ers to name various objects indicated 
by the interviewer. At the NM-level 
the first task was the same, but the 
initial personal questions were often 
followed by additional questions re- 
quiring the learners to elaborate on 
their answers. In one of the NM in- 
terviews the second task was also a 
rather extended naming of objects, 
but in the other NM interview the 
second task required the learner to 
pose questions to the interviewer. 
The NH-level interviews again be- 
gan with personal questions that 
were usually followed by additional 
questions requiring the learners to 
elaborate on their responses. The 
second task at this level was a role 
play situation, and the third task re- 
quired the learners to pose questions 
to the interviewer. 

The data were analyzed for 
common discourse features that 
could be used to characterize Nov- 
ice-Level speech. The features that 
were considered were the use of co- 
hesive devices, switching into the 
first language (LI), the use of scaf- 
folding, and interactional devices 
used in negotiation. Finally, some 
methodological implications of 
these findings were derived. 




